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any of the powerful estates, but were simply clever
lawyers, capable diplomatists, or active courtiers,
they became absolutely dependent upon the Crown.
The House of Commons was much more anxious to
protect the personal liberties of the subject, and
above all to limit the exactions of the royal
Exchequer, than to interfere actively in the
Executive Government. It left the details of
administration to the Sovereign, and was concerned
rather in maintaining its independence, by excluding
the royal ministers, than in increasing its own
influence, by admitting them to its deliberations.

The long conflict between the Monarchy and the
Parliament instilled into the minds of the defenders
of popular rights a strong belief in the advisability
of separating the legislative from the executive, as
well as from the judicial, functions. "When the
Revolution Monarchy came into being, with a
strict Parliamentary title, it found itself left with
the tradition of a royal monopoly of executive
power. The tradition was the cause of most of
the political struggles of the eighteenth century.
The Hanoverian kings, and especially George III.,
were unable to reconcile themselves to the fact
that their " servants " were agents and nominees of
the House of Commons. The House itself was only
dimly conscious of the truth which many of its
members regarded with apprehension. The revela-
tion that government could only be rendered pos-
sible by the consent of a majority of the elective
chamber seemed to many Englishmen quite a&
monstrous and irrational as it did to the King
himself; and that, no doubt, was one of the reasons
why the devices adopted to secure votes in the